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Administration's Inaction on R&D Grates Congress 


The political atmosphere is ripe for another of those 
periodic bursts of grand federal commitments to science and 
technology and their educational underpinnings, from ele- 
mentary through graduate school. The circumstance arises 
from the national anxieties summed up in the term ‘‘indus- 
trial competitiveness,’’ an issue with an immense potential 
for energizing politics. 

But, alas, there is no political champion of science to 
exploit the fear that America’s economic failings are linked 
to correctable squanderings of our old prowess in science 
and technology. 

In contrast to Eisenhower and Sputnik, Kennedy and the 
rekindling of the Cold War, and Reagan and rearmament, 
the competitiveness issue lacks the only champion who can 
strike the spark—the President. George Bush speaks the 
right words, declaring himself the ‘‘education President,’ 
going to the National Academy of Sciences to praise the new 
crop of Westinghouse Scholarship winners, and proclaim- 
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ing, in his cosmetic retouching of the last Reagan budget, 
that ‘‘Science and technology form the foundation of eco- 
nomic power.”’ Tolerance is granted him for the deficit bind 
that limits political action. Even so, there’s a growing 
feeling in Washington science-policy circles that there’s no 
strong conviction behind the words. 

Along with many other parts of his Administration, the 
science sector has been drifting along, waiting for key 
appointments and policy designs. The inexplicable delay in 
the promised appointment of a Presidential Science Adviser 
is now producing public expressions of dismay from the 
science establishment and its friends on Capitol Hill (see p. 
3). But there’s growing unhappiness about other delays in 
putting the Bush stamp on people and programs in the R&D 
area. 

On March 7, forexample, the Administration was worked 
over at a Congressional hearing for its apparent aloofness 
toward one of the proud creations of the last Congress: An 
enhanced and highly visible role for the Commerce Depart- 
ment in the promotion of industrial competitiveness. Under 
provisions written into the Omnibus Trade and Competitive- 
ness Act, the position of Under Secretary for Technology 
and a Technology Administration were established in 
Commerce. In addition, the National Bureau of Standards, 
part of the Department, was renamed the National Institute 
of Standards and Technology (NIST) and given new respon- 
sibilities for promoting industrial technology. The revisions 
were not intended as America’s answer to Japan’s vaunted 


MITI, the Ministry of International Trade and Industry. But 
they were inspired by strong feelings that the nation’s 
traditional ways of linking science and industry aren’ t work- 
ing effectively, and that Commerce, with its traditional links 
to industry, would be a good place to work out a broader role 
for government in this area. 

On the House side, the changes in Commerce were the 
work of the Science, Technology, and Space Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Science, Research, and Technology, which 
convened last week’s hearing to examine what’s happened 
to its legislative handiwork. The answer, in effect, was not 
much. In fact, the final Reagan budget, endorsed by the 
Bush Administration, would actually reduce the NIST ap- 
propriation for next year to $156 million, about $3 million 
below the current appropriation. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


In Brief 


About $500 million was spent by 43 states in 1988 on 
R&D activities intended to promote economic develop- 
ment, according to a survey that Congress assigned to the 
newly created National Institute for Standards and Tech- 
nology (formerly the National Bureau of Standards). 
The state money is usually multiplied two or three fold by 
matching requirements from industry, local government, 
and other sources—thus creating a substantial mass of 
activities often overlooked in national assessments of 
R&D. 

The National Science Foundation is in the process of 
selecting its first Inspector General (IG), a post that Con- 
gress mandated last year for the few big federal agencies 
that don’t have an inhouse cop. NSF’s managers have 
decided to attach their IG to the National Science Board, the 
Foundation’s 24-member policymaking body. IGs are of 
two breeds: pussycat and tiger. NSF, which is yet to have a 
blatant scandal, will probably opt for the former. 

US funding for bilateral science programs with Po- 
land and Yugoslavia remains small, but the planned 
growth rate is healthy. According to State Department 
testimony to the House Appropriations Committee last 
week, the Yugoslav program will increase from $1.4 
million this year to $2.5 million in fiscal 1990 (which 
begins October 1), while the program with Poland would 
rise from $600,000 to $1.5 million—Congress willing. 

Foreign students in American universities totaled 356,187 
in the 1987-88 academic year, an increase of 6 percent in 
five years, according to the American Council on Education. 
The foreign students made up only three percent of the US 
enrollments. Fifty-one percent of them came from Asia, 
engineering was the major of the largest group (21 percent) 
and business and management was second (19 percent). 
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... "Whatever Happened to Competitiveness?" 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Symbolic of the mired-down condition of the Bush 
Administration, testimony at the hearing came from a senior 
holdover from the Reagan Administration, Acting Under 
Secretary for Technology Ernest Ambler, who temporarily 
moved to that newly created post last year en route to 
retirement from the directorship of the old National Bureau 
of Standards. (Ambler insists that no matter what, he’s 
leaving government on March 31.) Also testifying were 
Raymond G. Kammer, former Deputy Director of NBS, 
who is serving as Acting Director of NIST, and William D. 
Manly, former Executive Vice President of the Cabot Cor- 
‘poration, who chairs the NIST Visiting Committee on 
Advanced Technology. 

They, and other witnesses, were greeted by Subcommit- 
tee Chairman Doug Walgren (D-Pa.) in a friendly fashion, 
but with evident annoyance about the Bush Administra- 
tion’s performance in this area. Referring to the legislative 
revamping of the Commerce Department, Walgren said, 
‘We regret that none of the thousand points of light have yet 
shone on the Department of Commerce.”’ 

The ranking Republican on the Subcommittee, Sher- 
wood Boehlert (NY), was testier: ‘“The theme of these 
hearings can be boiled down to a single question: Whatever 
happened to competitiveness?’’ Boehlert added, ‘‘A scant 
seven months after the signing of the trade bill, we find all 
the competitiveness programs ‘zeroed’ out, and the ‘tradi- 
tional’ NIST programs—an odd term for cutting-edge 
research—still groaning under the crushing burden of ab- 
sorbing pay increases, retirement changes, and inflation. 
Perhaps I missed a story about last year’s legislation being 
vetoed.”’ 

Manly got down to some details about the Administra- 
tion’s neglect of Commerce’s expanded role: ‘‘The Ad- 
vanced Technology Program, one of the primary new pro- 
grams created by the Trade Act, is currently unfunded and 
dormant. . . .NIST is ready and able to carry out its new 
technology transfer assignments, but must be given the 
wherewithal to do the job.”’ 

Manly then raised an issue that reappeared throughout 
the hearing—the assignment of new responsibilities to NIST 
without additional funds to finance them: ‘‘The [Visiting] 
Committee is unanimous in its conclusion that the new 
technology transfer activities, no matter how important, 
must not be funded at the expense of the existing or future 
science and engineering programs at NIST. These science 
and engineering programs are, after all, the foundations on 
which successful technology-transfer programs must de- 
pend." Urging the White House and Congress to provide 
funds for NIST’s old and new tasks, Manly expressed a 
theme often heard these days in Congressional demands for 
increased spending on civilian R&D. ‘‘In the larger scheme 
of things, the resources we are talking about are small,’’ he 
said. Referring to the $300 million B-1 bomber and the 


recently unveiled $550-million stealth aircraft, Manly said, 
‘*The entire yearly budget of NIST would not purchase a 
single advanced defense aircraft, and the increments we are 
discussing, at least in the short term, are even smaller.”’ 

NIST Acting Director Kammer also stressed the lack of 
sufficient funds for the Institute’s new responsibilities, among 
them a new grants program which is budgeted for $15.7 
million that would have to come out of the so-called tradi- 
tional programs at the Institute. ‘“There are many agencies 
already expert in managing grants programs—NIST is not 
one of them,”’ he said. The hearing continued in that vein, 
with members and witnesses agreeing on the importance of 
NIST and the Commerce Department’s new responsibilities 
for competitiveness. But they were mainly expressing hopes 
and concerns, rather than getting down to serious discus- 
sions of specifics. 

The basic reality is that Congress can argue and chastise 
and call for more spending. But it can’t organize and run 
programs in government departments, no matter how much 
the country wants them. 

Only the White House can do that. But so far, the White 
House is providing nothing in this area beyond cheerful 
acknowledgements of the economic importance of science 
and technology.—DSG 


Bok Has a Different View 


While research as a boon to competitiveness has become 
a litany of our time, there appears to be one important dis- 
senter: Derek Bok, President of Harvard. 

In an address in January to the American Council on 
Education, Bok said—according to the ACE newsletter 
Higher Education and National Affairs— that "research is 
not a very good way of putting us ahead of other countries 
in global competitiveness." The report added that he said 
that competitive failings arise for the US "when new mer- 
chandise has to be mass produced at high quality and low 
price and marketed aggressively around the world. "The 
ACE says Bok did not provide a copy of his text, and Bok's 
office tells SGR that he spoke off the cuff. 
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The following exchange took place between Ernest Ambler, 
Acting Under Secretary of Commerce for Technology, and 
Rep. Don Ritter (R-Pa.), at a hearing March 7 of the House 
Committee on Science, Space, and Technology Subcommit- 
tee on Science, Research, and Technology. Ritter, a rare 
science PhD on Capitol Hill, has long been pushing for more 
attention to industrial needs in federal R&D policymaking. 

Ritter. I'd like to focus on the cohesiveness of policy, the 
locus of leadership in the federal R&D economy. Do you see, 
with the creation of the new Technology Administration 
within Commerce, a more cohesive leadership function in 
this Administration regarding the federal R&D economy, the 
federal. . . ? 

Ambler. 1 do see something along those lines, but not with 
respect to R&D, as such. But with respect to the cohesiveness 
among corporations, between government and industry, and 
in some more natura! way, that I believe is going to be 
required in order to take on the kind of competition . . . 

Ritter. You see this emerging in the new Bush Admini- 
stration, this kind of response to the exigencies of the global 
competition? Do you see.an attempt to integrate the rather 
fragmented, diverse realms of R&D and technology develop- 
ment, power, within the federal government? The different 
interests that you talk about. 

Ambler. | don’t think I see it at the moment, but then I 
don’t think we’ve had long enough to really. ... 

Ritter. | personally have been involved and I sense that 
there is an interest in integration there. Whether or not that 
interest is expedited in policy, given so many pressures, 
remains to be seen. But it seems that within this White 
House, there is areal concern from Dr. Sununu [White House 
Chief of Staff] on out, as to the fragmentation of this federal 
R&D economy and the heretofore inability to generate a kind 
of Team America approach to science and technology, as 
opposed to a science and technology establishment driven by 
the political constituencies of the past. Do you sense that 
that’s out there coming on? 

Ambler. Yes, I think you expressed it. 

Ritter. You mentioned that OMB is involved in a cross- 
cutting analysis of the different. . . 

Ambler. That’s what Mr. Darman [Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget] said in his confirmation hear- 
ing... . I thought it was a great idea. 

Ritter. The lingua franca, the common language of all 
this, I guess, is the budget, so he would, of course, have to be 
involved. But do you see that the Under Secretary for 
Technology might be part of a larger team that perhaps the 
President’s Science Adviser would be trying to put together? 

Ambler.Y es, I do. I have always thought that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce would have to play a much stronger role, 
and that the Under Secretary for Technolog y—that position 
would be enhanced. 

Ritter. I have personally worked closely with White 
House personnel on this, and I sense that it’s coming. I sense 


@ A Capitol Hill Exchange on Bush's R&D Policies 


Notes on Missing Adviser 


Washington science-policy circles are ringing 
with puzzlement, exasperation, and even a sense of 
betrayal as the Bush Administration approaches 
the two-month mark without word on appointment 
of a Presidential Science Adviser. The post, deemed 
holy and indispensable by the elders of science, 
drew sweet talk from Candidate Bush. He thus 
raised expectations of an early post-election ap- 
pointment so that the Adviser could be in on the 
formative stage of the new Administration. 

The disappointment broke into print March 4 with 
aletter in the New York Times by Frank H.T. Rhodes, 
President of Cornell, urging Bush to “‘appoint his 
promised Assistant to the President for Science and 
Technology.’’ On March 9, the Washington Post quoted 
the staff chief of one of the major lobbies for appoint- 
ment of a Science Adviser, David Z. Robinson, of the 
Carnegie Commission on Science, Technology, and 
Government, who noted that “‘it is now March and 
there is no Science Adviser appointment. . . . Mean- 
while the turf is being carved up, unfortunately.”’ 

Republican Congressional sources interested in 
the appointment tell SGR that the delay arose from 
White House Chief of Staff John Sununu’s preoccu- 
pation with the Tower confirmation battle. With 
that over, they’re hopeful for an announcement. 
But even those who claim to be tuned into the White 
House say they don’t have a clue about who or 
when. 

At a hearing last week before the Senate Budget 
Committee on ‘‘Science and Strategic Economic Pol- 
icy,’ Chairman Jim Sasser (D-Tenn.) and Ranking 
Republican Pete V. Domenici (NM) expressed dismay 
about the vacant advisory post and said they’ ll write to 
Bush to urge him to fill it fast. 

What it all comes down to, of course, is that, re- 
gardless of campaign homage to the sensitivities of 
the chieftains of science, politics does not regard on- 
board science advice as an urgent Presidential need. 


that a lot of important people have had to spend a lot of 
valuable time over the ‘“Towering Inferno,”’ but with that 
hopefully out of the way, some of these issues can be much 
more effectively addressed. 

Ambler. | think you’re absolutely right. It’s not only 
confined to those areas. I’ ve started in the last two or three 
weeks to give talks to various groups, the Council on 
Competitiveness, the Industrial Research Institute, the IEEE 
[Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers]. And 
there is no doubt that this sentiment is prevalent throughout 
the country. But I think a course of action is not yet clear. 
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A Memo on R&D for the Senate Budget Committee 


Research and development as medicine for America’s 
economic woes—never before has Capitol Hillrung so often 
and loudly with that prescription. Typical stuff in the dialog 
is the following, from a background memorandum by the 
staff of the Senate Budget Committee for Chairman Jim 
Sasser (D-Tenn.) and other Democratic members as back- 
ground for a hearing March 6 on “‘Science and Strategic 
Economic Policy.’’ Worth noting is that, though uncited, 
most of the statistics originate with NSF, the official score- 
keeper of R&D; also, that the basic issues in the memo have 
been discussed and argued for several years in academic 
and Congressional forums. Among the latter, the principal 
one is the House Science, Space, and Technology Commit- 
tee, whose numerous hearings on R&D and economics laid 
the groundwork for much of today’ s Congressional concern. 


Funding for science and technology is a major issue in 
this year’s budget. President Bush has proposed an increase 
of $2.6 billion (+20 percent) for [budget] Function 250 
(Science, Space, and Technology). Across the entire budget, 
the President proposes to spend more than $60 billion on 
R&D programs. 

Congress is again faced with whether or not to continue 
several long-term, high-cost projects, including the space 
station and the [Superconducting] Supercollider (SSC). The 
budget request for both of these programs is more than twice 
the FY 1989 appropriated levels. 

The Reagan Legacy in Science and Tenses. From 
1965 to 1981, federal funding for science and technology 
was equally split between military and civilian endeavors. 
The Reagan Administration, however, dramatically increased 
defense R&D while reducing civilian research. Since 1980, 
defense R&D has increased by more than 70 percent in real 
terms, while the overall civilian effort was reduced by 10 
percent. By FY 1989, DOD was getting 66 percent of the 
funds spent by the federal government on R&D, up from 48 
percent in 1980. The doubling of the federal R&D budget 
during the Reagan years was driven almost exclusively by 
defense development projects; defense research experienced 
a real decline. 

This trend is significant because it comes at a time when 
spin-offs from military R&D into the civilian sector are 
rapidly declining. 

A second trend of the Reagan era was the emphasis on 
civilian research over civilian development. Civilian basic 
research increased nearly 50 percent between 1980 and 
1988. At the same time, civilian development funding was 
cut almost 20 percent. A result of this trend has been a 
deterioration in both the funding and institutional structure 
needed to support applied research projects which are nec- 
essary to bring discoveries in basic research into the realm of 
commercial innovations. 

A third trend was increasing commitments to large-scale, 
capital-intensive science projects. The Reagan years saw the 


initiation of several ‘‘big’’ science projects, such as the $20- 
billion Space Station, the $6-billion Supercollider (SSC), 
and the $3-billion Human Genome project. These projects 
cost enormous sums to build, and will tie up large amounts 
of R&D funding for operating expenses. For example, the 
annual operating costs of the Space Station are expected to 
exceed $1.5 billion. 

The Bush Plan. Investing in the future was one of the 
four major themes of the Bush proposal. Nevertheless, Bush 
proposed precisely the same funding levels for science and 
space programs as contained in the Reagan budget. It ap- 
pears that President Bush’s FY 1990 budget continues to 
emphasize defense R&D over civilian R&D; defense devel- 
opment over defense research; civilian research over civil- 
ian development, and ‘‘big’’ science over ‘‘little’’ science. 

Organization and Management. President Bush plans 
to strengthen federal science and technology policy by 
elevating the rank of the President’s Science Adviser to the 
same level as the National Security Adviser, and by giving 
the Science Adviser a central role in developing and coordi- 
nating federal science and technology budget strategies. . . 
The President also plans to establish a Council of Science 
and Technology Advisers, a return to the much-lauded 
President’s Science Advisory Committee which was dis- 
banded by President Nixon. 

These proposed organizational changes were recom- 
mended by the National Academy of Sciences (NAS) in its 
report to the Congressional Budget Committee, Federal 
Science and Technology Budget Priorities (23 pp., no charge, 
available from: Office of Government and External Affairs, 
National Academy of Sciences, Washington, DC 20418; tel. 
202/334-1601). 

Even though President Bush adopted the organizational 
recommendations made by NAS, so far he has not set any 
new priorities in science and technology. Furthermore, he 
has not yet appointed a new Science Adviser oranew NASA 
Administrator, despite his call for a strengthened federal 
science policy and his stated commitment to large increases 
for science and space programs. .. . 

Science Budget Issues. Since World War II, nearly half 
of all productivity increases have been attributed to techno- 
logical innovation, resulting in general agreement that we 
must continue to invest more in science and technology 
programs. However, persistent federal deficits have forced 
policymakers to turn their attention to funding priorities. 
They are being forced to address the issue of whether we are 
getting the biggest possible bang for our R&D buck. To put 
the budget-priorities question in perspective, it is helpful to 
compare our funding priorities with those of our major 
economic competitors. 

In the US, nearly 70 percent of federal R&D funding goes 
to defense, compared with 3 percent for Japan and 12 


percent for West Germany. 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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The US spends about 4 percent of its government funds 
on ‘‘advancement of knowledge’’ programs (general pur- 
pose research), while Japan and West Germany spend 54 
percent and 44 percent, respectively. 

The US spends only 0.2 percent of its funds on industrial- 
growth programs, while Japan spends 6 percent and West 
Germany 14 percent. 

Also of interest is the fact that in the US, industry R&D 
spending accounts for about 50 percent of our total national 
R&D expenditures. In Japan and West Germany, the respec- 
tive percentages are 67 and 61 percent. Finally, in the US, 
the federal government finances about 30 percent of the 
industrially performed R&D. In Japan, the government 
funds only about 2 percent, and in West Germany about 20 
percent. ... 

Economic Competitiveness. Being at the forefront of 
scientific and technological research has allowed the United 
States to traditionally run trade surpluses in high-technology 
goods. These surpluses have been a key to overcoming the 
shrinking exports of our more mature industries. For ex- 
ample, in 1980 our $27-billion trade surplus in high-tech 
goods more than offset our $10-billion deficit in other 
manufactured goods. However, after 1980, our trade bal- 
ance in high-technology steadily declined until it reached a 
deficit in 1986 for the first time in history. We returned to a 
small surplus of about $6 billion in 1988, but not nearly 
enough to offset the $113-billion manufactured goods defi- 
ae 
Role of Science and Technology. Science and technol- 
ogy area key to increasing US productivity and competitive- 
ness. . . Nevertheless, the US is falling behind our key trade 
competitors in civilian R&D investment and education. 

Since 1980, the US has not increased its overall invest- 
ment in civilian R&D as a percent of GNP. During the same 
time period, Japan increased its spending as a percent of 
GNP by nearly 30 percent. 

From 1979 to 1986, the number of US patents granted to 
foreign inventors increased nearly 75 percent. By 1986, 
foreigners accounted for 46 percent of all patents granted in 
the US. 

Less than 2 percent of US students received degrees in 
engineering in 1985. In contrast, more than 4 percent of 
Japanese students received engineering degrees in that same 
year. Also, almost 60 percent of the engineering PhDs 
granted by American universities during 1985-87 were 
awarded to non-US students. 

Issues for Congress. America is looking to its tradi- 
tional strength in high-technology as the way to turn around 
its declining competitive position. However, we are finding 
that the base upon which our high-technology sector rests is 
beginning to crumble. This development coupled with per- 
sistent federal deficits raises several issues which Congress 
must address. 
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@ ...US Lagging in Civilian R&D and Education 


What is the role of science and technology in economic 
competitiveness? 

Given the spending constraints imposed by the federal 
deficit, how can Congress and the Executive Branch organ- 
ize themselves for better decision-making in the area of 
science and technology? 

How can we maximize the commercial spinoffs of mili- 
tary R&D spending? 

What is the correct balance between “‘big’’ and “‘little’’ 
science? 

What is the best way to ensure adequate numbers of 
scientific and technological trained personnel and an appro- 
priate level of scientific literacy among the American pub- 
lic? 


Probe Asked on Drug R&D 


The Congressional Office of Technology Assessment 
(OTA) has been asked to conduct a study of the costs of 
developing pharmaceutical drugs—a politically volatile in- 
quiry inspired by charges that the industry has exaggerated 
R&D expenses to justify sharp price increases in recent 
years. Gay groups have charged outright gouging for AZT, 
the first drug approved for treatment of AIDS, and consumer 
organizations have their own gripes about higher drug 
prices. 

Sensitive to the charges, the Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Association (PMA), lobbying consortium of firms 
that conduct substantial amounts of research, has recently 
been running newspaper ads claiming that the industry 
outspends NIH on research. The ads state that ‘“The R&D 
investment of research-based pharmaceutical companies 
has doubled every five years since 1970,”’ and now stands at 
$7 billion (compared to $6.7 billion for NIH this year.) 

The backdrop to the PMA’s dubious claims are the 
tighter reimbursement rules for Medicare, which, in turn, 
inspire other insurers to trim their payments. Drugs are said 
to account for only six percent of the nation’s health spend- 
ing, but the cost cutters will take what they can get, and have 
looked with increasing interest at the rise in drug prices. 

The request for the OTA study comes from Rep. John 
Dingell (D-Mich.), Chairman of the Energy and Commerce 
Committee, which holds authorizing jurisdiction over broad 
areas of biomedical research, and Rep. Henry Waxman (D- 
Calif.), Chairman of its Subcommittee on Health and Envi- 
ronment. 

Undertaking the study requires approval by OTA’s Tech- 
nology Assessment Board, consisting of six members from 
each house. The proposed study is expected to be submitted 
to the Board in May or June. If approved, which is likely, the 
study probably won’t get fully underway until the start of the 
next fiscal year, next October 1, and will take about 12 to 18 
months to complete. One of the topics of interest is the cost- 
accounting techniques used by the industry in compiling the 
costs of drug development. 
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Baltimore Sends "Correction" Demanded by NIH 


David Baltimore and his research partners have com- 
plied with a directive from the National Institutes of Health 
to submit a letter of correction for the disputed paper that 
they insist needs no correction. 

The text of this missive, for which the journal Cell is the 
ultimate destination, has not been disclosed; nor is the 
journal obliged to publish the letter. At NIH, which insisted 
on a first look at the letter, the response appears to be that it 
is acceptable, though not overwhelmingly so. The situation 
is unprecedented, bizarre, and likely to inspire another 
round of Congressional fulminating at NIH’s handling of 
misconduct charges. 

A hearing, tentatively scheduled for April 27, is in the 
works before a Subcommittee chaired by Rep. John Dingell 
(D-Mich.), who lacerated NIH officials last year for their 
admittedly bumbling initial response to the case. 

The correction to the Cell paper was ordered by NIH 
Director James B. Wyngaarden in January as the climax to 
an 18-month investigation commissioned by NIH (SGR 
February 15). The investigation was set off by the allega- 
tions of a postdoctoral researcher, Margot O’Toole, that 
some of the data in the paper, published April 25, 1986, were 
erroneous and known to be erroneous by the authors. Public 
and political attention to the case was drawn by the emi- 
nence of Baltimore, a Nobel laureate who is Director of the 
Whitehead Institute for Biomedical Research, at MIT. 

Ata hearing chaired by Dingell last April on NIH’s style 
of dealing with such matters, it was disclosed that the federal 
agency had initially responded to O’Toole’s allegations by 
appointing two colleagues of Baltimore to investigate the 
case. Following howls from incredulous Congressmen, a 
more detached investigative body was convened. It con- 
cluded that fraud and misconduct had not occurred, but that 
the paper contained errors that required a published correc- 
tion. 

Wyngaarden accepted the conclusion of the panel, and in 
his letter in January to the coauthors, stated that ‘‘Several 
inaccuracies in the paper were identified that are serious 
enough to warrant the submission of a letter of correction to 
the journal Cell.’’ The NIH Director added an unusual 
instruction to this finding: ‘“The letter or manuscript of 
correction which you and your colleagues would submit to 
Cell in response to this decision should be sent to me prior 
(Wyngaarden’s emphasis) to your sending it to the journal so 
that we may review it for completeness and accuracy.”’ 

Wyngaarden’s letter also admonished the coauthors for 
what he apparently regarded as an early indifference to the 
allegations. ‘‘It is unfortunate,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that despite the 
growing challenge to the validity of their research, the 
coauthors apparently did not undertake a comprehensive 
review of their data until they met with the NIH scientific 
panel.”’ 

Asked last week by SGR about the letter of ‘‘correction’’ 
submitted by Baltimore and his colleagues, Wyngaarden 


replied: ‘‘Maybe it’s not 100 percent responsive, but it’s 
okay.’’ Wyngaarden said the letter was approved by the 
three-member panel that investigated the case for NIH. 

An associate of Baltimore told SGR that the coauthors 
regard the alleged ‘‘inaccuracies’’ as no more than ‘‘matters 
of interpretation.’’ The letter submitted to Cell via NIH, he 
said, reflected that position. 

Though Baltimore and company are brazenly thumbing 
their noses at NIH and, in effect, declaring that they alone 
are the sovereign judges of their performance, the NIH 
management is so sick of the whole affair that it is willing to 
tolerate skimpy compliance with Wyngaarden’s directive. 

However, NIH still must contend with the coming hear- 
ing before Dingell, at which Baltimore is expected to be 
among the witnesses and, possibly, O’Toole, also. Dingell 
chairs the House Energy and Commerce Committee, which 
has authorizing authority over NIH, and is also Chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations. He and 
several other members of the Committee have drafted legis- 
lation calling for the establishment of an Office of Scientific 
Integrity under the Assistant Secretary for Health in the 
Department of Health and Human Services. The biomedi- 
cal-research establishment regards that proposal with hor- 
ror. 

Assisting Dingell in the preparation of the hearing are 
Walter Stewart and Ned Feder, NIH staff members who have 
taken up the investigation of scientific misconduct as second 
careers. Virtual outcasts on the NIH campus, they are 
officially on loan to Dingell’s Committee. They played a 
key role in leading NIH to give serious attention to the 
allegations about the Cell paper. In large part, the ensuing 
investigation vindicated O’ Toole. She insists, however, that 
the official NIH report didn’t catalog all the dirt in the case. 
Feder and Stewart agree—DSG 


NSF Lab Equipment Survey 

The value of academic laboratory equipment rose by 43 
percent between 1982-83 and 1985-86, and reached nearly 
$2 billion, according to NSF's second National Survey of 
Academic Research Instruments and Instrumentation Needs. 

The survey reports that "the value of in-use equipment 
purchased with non-federal funds increased 60 percent over 
the three-year period, compared with an increase of 30 
percent for equipment purchased with federal funds.” NSF 
provided 33 percent of the federal funds, the largest of any 
federal agency. Computer science got the biggest increase 
from NSF, 123 percent, while environmental sciences grew 
by 71 percent, biological sciences by 66 percent. "In phys- 
ics/astronomy and in engineering, however, the value of 
NSF-funded instrumentation increased by only 1 percent." 

A summary of the survey, NSF 88-319, is available 
without charge from: NSF, Division of Science Resources 
Studies, 1800 G St. NW, Washington, DC 20550; tel. 202/ 
634-4634. 
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@® Job Changes: Administration Fills a Few R&D Jobs 


Deborah L. Wince-Smith, Assistant Director for Inter- 
national Affairs at the White House Science Office of 
Science and Technology Policy (OSTP), has been nomi- 
nated by the White House for the revamped post of Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Technology Policy. She succeeds 
D. Bruce Merrifield, who held the title of Assistant Secre- 
tary for Productivity, Technology and Innovation. Wince- 
Smith will report to the Commerce Under Secretary for 
Technology, a newly created post now held on an acting 
basis by Ernest Ambler, former Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards (renamed last year as the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology). There’s been no 
word from the White House on appointment of the Under 
Secretary. Wince-Smith is associated with a hardline posi- 
tion on protection of US intellectual property rights abroad 
and with reciprocity in access to research and technology in 
Japan. 

The widely astonishing appointment of former Rep. 
Manuel Lujan Jr., of New Mexico, as Secretary of Interior 
has led to high-level departmental appointments for several 
Congressional staff aides of the lackluster Republican who 
was going into voluntary retirement when Bush beckoned. 
From the Republican staff of the Democratic-run House 
Science, Space, and Technology Committee, where Lujan 
had little to do as ranking Republican, he has named Harlan 
Watson, a physicist, as Science Adviser to the Interior 
Secretary; Mary Ann Bach, a biologist, as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Fish, Wildlife, and Parks, and Tom Weimer, 
Assistant to the Secretary for Policy. Lujan also brought 
over several aides from the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, where he ranked second among the 
Republicans. SGR hears that Lujan was advised by his 


In Print 
(Continued from Page 8) 

Cancer Facts and Figures--1989 (31 pp., no charge), 
annual report from the American Cancer Society, contains 
Statistics on cancer incidence by body site, geographical 
location, plus trends in survival. 

Order from: American Cancer Society, 1180 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, NY 10036; tel. 212/382-2169. 


Main Science and Technology Indicators: 1982-1988 
(semi-annual, about 50 pp., $35.40 in print; $110 on 5 1/4- 
inch, IBM-compatible diskette), new from the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, draws on 
OECD’s data on its 24 member nations. Categories include 
R&D personnel and expenditures, university enrollments, 
defense spending, patents, technological balance of pay- 
ments, etc. 

OECD publications are available from OECD offices and 
booksellers in major cities throughout the world. In the US, 
order from: OECD Publications and Information Cenier, 2001 
LSt. NW, Suite 700, Washington, DC 20036-4095; tel. 202/785- 
6323. 


predecessor at Interior, Donald P. Hodel, to ““bring over 
your own people or they’ Il eat you alive here.”’ 

Paul E. Gray will step down in July 1990 as President of 
MIT, a post he has held since 1980, and will succeed David 
S. Saxon as Chairman of the MIT Corporation, the govern- 
ing body of the Institute. 

Donald E. Peterson, Chairman and CEO of the Ford 
Motor Co., has been named a Vice Chairman of the Council 
on Competitiveness, the big Washington-based industrial- 
academic combine that, among other remedies, is pushing 
R&D as economic medicine. The Council is chaired by 
John A. Young, Chairman and CEO of Hewlett-Packard. 
The other Vice Chairmen are Howard D. Samuel, President 
of the Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, and Paul E. 
Gray, President of MIT. 

Barbara J. Culliton is stepping down as News Editor of 
Science to take a newly created post of senior correspondent 
at the weekly journal, published by the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. A successor has not 
been named. 


FASEB to Honor NIH Head 


It may look like just another prize in the prize-laden sci- 
entific community when the Federation of American Scien- 
tists for Experimental Biology (FASEB) bestows its annual 
Public Service Award next week on James B. Wyngaarden, 
Director of the National Institutes of Health. 

But the message is that basic biomedical research has 
fared very well during Wyngaarden's tenure, which began in 
1982 and is the second longest since the present NIH was 
founded in 1937. His background as a clinical researcher 
initially aroused fears of new priorities for NIH. But, in the 
words of a citation from the 30,000-member FASEB, 
Wyngaarden provided "unwavering support of basic sci- 
ence.” 
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In Print: Education, Social Science Funds, Oil, Etc. 


The publications listed are obtainable as indicated—not 
from SGR. 


Science for All Americans (217 pp., $14.50; $11.50 for 
AAAS members; less for multiple orders; 15-page summary 
available without charge), overview report on the first phase 
of the decade-long ‘‘Project 2061” (return date of Halley’s 
Comet), intended to be a big, influential study that will put 
science and math education on the road to reform, produced 
by the National Council on Science and Technology Educa- 
tion, a creation of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, with support from the Mellon Foun- 
dation and Carnegie Corporation, plus $2 million in the 
pipeline from NSF. 

The overview is accompanied by five panel reports ($6 
each for AAAS members; $7.50 for others), on biological 
and health sciences, mathematics, physical and information 
sciences and engineering, social and behavioral sciences, 
and technology. Recommendations in the overview include 
reductions in both the ‘‘sheer amount of material covered’”’ 
in science studies and in ‘‘rigid disciplinary boundaries.”’ It 
also calls for presentation of ‘‘the scientific endeavor as a 
social enterprise that influences—and is influenced by—human 
thought and action.”’ 

With the failings of science education linked to the 
trendy issue of industrial competitiveness, reform schemes 
may be set to fly and this one could be important. 

Order from: AAAS Books, Dept. 2061, PO Box 753, Wal- 
dorf, Md. 20604; tel. 202/326-6666. 


“FY 1990 Budgets for Social and Behavioral Science 
Research’? (36 pp., $5), a detailed examination of programs 
in 45 federal agencies, in a special issue of COSSA Wash- 
ington Update, newsletter of the Consortium of Social 
Science Organizations, which performs outstandingly in 
bird-dogging Washington developments for its constituents. 
Annual subscriptions to COSSA Washington Update (pub- 
lished 20-24 times a year) are $50 for individuals, $90 for in- 
stitutions. 


Science & Government Report 
Northwest Station 

Box 6226A 

Washington, D.C. 20015 


Order from: COSSA, 1625 Eye St. NW, Suite 911, Wash- 
ington, DC 20006; tel. 202/887-6166. 


Three from the Congressional Office of Technology 
Assessment (OTA): 

Oil Production in the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge: 
The Technology and the Alaskan Oil Context (GPO Stock 
No. 052-003-01131-0; 123 pp., $6), background study for 
the coming political battle over proposals for drilling on 
federal land in the extreme northeast corner of Alaska, for 
which Congressional approval is required. OTA was asked 
by two Congressional committees to examine whether the 
new development would be technologically similar to the 
North Slope development (answer: in large part, yes); also, 
how credible are projections of large declines in North Slope 
production? (answer: it is indeed running down and produc- 
tion there from undiscovered sources is uncertain, and, at 
best, a decade away if oil is found.) Next fall, OTA will 
publish a companion report on the Refuge’s ‘‘potential role 
in future US liquid-fuel supplies.’’ 

Enhancing the Quality of US Grain for International 
Trade (GPO Stock No. 052-003-01139-5, 293 pp., $13), 
report requested by the House Committee on Agriculture 
and the Joint Economic Committee in response to the new 
era of tough competition in world grain markets once 
dominated by US producers. OTA notes that, in contrast to 
the US, ‘‘a number of other countries address grain quality 
as part of an integrated agricultural policy’’ and advises US 
agriculture to ‘“‘become more quality conscious and de- 
velop a reputation as a high-quality producer.”’ 

Grain Quality in International Trade: A Comparison of 
Major US Competitors (GPO Stock No. 052-003-01140-9; 
158 pp., $7.50), a companion report to the above, reports on 
Argentina, Brazil, France, Canada, and Australia. 

Order from: USGPO, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, DC 20402; tel. 202/783-3238. (Add 25 percent for 
foreign orders.) 
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